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the work of James G. Carter (1795-1849). Carter was a
practical teacher and wrote continually for the newspapers
on the need of a training institution to improve instruction
in the public schools. These popular appeals, which he
began about 1824, proved very successful. In particular,
his constructive Outlines of an Institution for the Education
of Teachers, which was widely circulated and reviewed, has
earned him the title of "the father of normal schools/'
After being elected to the legislature, Carter accom-
plished much by his zeal and skill in parliamentary tactics.
Through hiin a bill was passed in 1826 to reform the de-
cadent system of Massachusetts. By it, each town as a
whole was required to choose a regular visiting committee,
in place of the ministers and selectmen, to supervise
schools, choose textbooks, and examine, certify, and
employ teachers. The act was strenuously opposed by
many districts, on the ground that it deprived them of
their accustomed rights of autonomy, and the following
year each district was allowed to choose its own com-
mitteeman. The effect of the law of 1826 was largely
spoiled by this compromise, but the enactment proved a
first step toward centralized supervision and control of
schools.
Next, in 1827, Carter made an effort to place secondary
education, which had by his time come to be largely
dominated by the academies, more under public control
and to make it open to all. Through his leadership a law
was at that time enacted, requiring each town of five
hundred families to support a free English high, school
(Fig. 68), and every one of four thousand inhabitants to
maintain a classical high school, in which pupils could
be fitted for college. Seven years later he succeeded in
getting a state school fund established from the proceeds